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THE ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 

By Henry C. Lunn. 

The Report of the Society of Arts on the subject 
of Musical Education in England is a valuable docu 
ment, if only as illustrating the fact that the Royal 
Academy of Music, in spite not only of apathy, but 
of active opposition, has done the utmost that could 
be done with the limited resources at its command. 
Since it ceased to be solely under the direction 
of its original founder, it has been mainly supported 
by its professors, who, as the Report now before us 
attests, have taught at a considerable reduction on 
their usual terms, with the laudable object of pre- 
serving a school of instruction which, with all its 
faults, was still the Academy of England, under the 
patronage of the Queen, and incorporated by Royal 
Charter. Crippled for want of funds, it has yet 
bravely held its own, wisely remaining silent when 
comparisons were absurdly made with Continental 
Conservatoires supported by the Government, and 
reserving itself for the time when musical education 
should become a recognized question for open dis 
cussion. That time has now come. We might wish 
that the subject should have been more publicly 
ventilated ; but the copious report of the Society of 
Arts shows that much time and attention have been 
devoted to the question ; and no unprejudiced person 
can say that the Academy has not boldly ,come 
forward and invited discussion. We are making out 
no case for the Institution when we say that the 
minute evidence given during the examination of 
professors before the Society of Arts, has amply 
proved how many of its shortcomings are to be 
traced to the mere want of adequate support from 
the Government or the public. Faults there are, and 
have been from time to time ; but even Mr. Otto 
Goldschmidt, who (according to the Report) comes 
to us with a perfect knowledge of the Academies at 
Leipsic, Vienna, Dresden, and Paris, is willing to 
admit that these faults have been much exaggerated, 
He says : 

My own impression is that though of late years it may have been 
at a rather low ebb, the present directors and all connected with it 
are doing their best to raise and improve it, and that there is 
decidedly an upward movement. Whatever the faults of the Royal 
Academy may be, and I have no doubt it has some, I am certain 
that with alterations of the nature already described, it would 
command the confidence of the country in a greater degree than 
could be expected of any new institution. I have found, by 
porsonal experience, the best professors of music in the large towns 
to have been students of the Royal Academy. The main object of 
the institution, as I apprehend it, is not so much to produce 
individual instances of conspicuous attainment, as a comparatively 
numerous body of well instructed and competent musicians. In 
this the Royal Academy has hitherto been to a considerable extent 
successful, and I am not aware of any other institution of the kind 
in this country of which so much can be said. 

Before giving our opinion upon the prospects of 
the Royal Academy of Music, we will quote some 
passages from the Report before us, feeling that the 
evidence of such distinguished professors belongs by 
right to the public, who, if a Government grant of 
any extent should be awarded, are indirectly 
interested in the result. And first let us hear 
what Mr. Lucas has to say on the much vaunted 
method of education pursued at the Continental 
Conservatoires: 



I was speaking (he says) this morning to a person who was 
educated at Leipsic, and I found that the pupils there do not get 
the amount of lessons that we give them, and they are obliged to 
get private lessons as well. They have nominally orchestral prac- 
tice once a week, but they have no teaching in wind instruments, 
nor even contra-bass. 

Again, as to the employment of orchestral per- 
formers, who are not students, at the Concerts of 
the Royal Academy of Music — a point made the 
utmost of by the public press — from the evidence 
given by Mr. Chorley, we extract the following : 

At the Conservatoire of Paris the performances are helped by the 
best possible talent out of the Academy that is attainable ; other- 
wise they would be as lame in orchestral execution and in solo 
singing as I have frequently heard them in the choruses the 
students prepare. 

On the same subject Mr. John Hullah gives some 
valuable testimony ; and as a statement of facts is 
always better than a statement of opinions, we 
extract this portion of his evidence : 

Do you think it advisable generally to encourage performances in 
public by the pupils before their education is finished? — Yes; if it 
is quite understood what the performances and who the performers 
are— that the latter are merely pupils and not professors. That 
matter has been so little understood hitherto that comparisons have 
actually been made between the performances of the pupils in the 
Royal Academy and those of the members of the Societe des Con- 
certs, of Paris ! the one given by unfinished pupils, and the other 
by some of the first performers in the world, who have, in many 
instances, been playing together for 30 or 40 years. 

Do the performances of the Paris Conservatoire include the 
whole of the students?— Certainly not; except perhaps as regards 
the choruses. 

Are the members of the orchestra all former students ? — I believe 
all are former students, but the cretne de la crtim of them. Taking 
a general survey of the Conservatoire orchestra, I should say there 
is not a man in it under (say) 40 years of age. 

Whether Concerts by pupils are advisable or the 
contrary must of course be a matter of opinion ; but 
in criticising such performances, the wilful shutting 
out of these truths given in evidence by Mr. Hullah, 
reminds us too forcibly of the Sir Lucius O'Trigger 
maxim that explanation would only complicate the 
matter, and that it is a "mighty pretty quarrel as 
it stands." As we are desirous that the public should 
be placed in possession of some knowledge aa to the 
internal management of the Continental Academies 
of Music, we extract a portion of the evidence of 
Mr. Costa. 

After giving an account of the Academy at Naples, 
he continues as follows : 

You have probably some information respecting other Acade- 
mies? — In the year 1834 I went to Paris, Milan, and Bologna. I 
was much pleased in every respect with the academy in Paris, then 
in the hands of the celebrated Cherubini. Not pleased much with 
that in Milan. The Bologna Liceo was the best after Naples. 

Have you visited the Brussels Conservatoire? — No; but after 
what I have heard and read in the report of Mr. Le Neve Foster, I 
think it to be equal to that of Milan. What are the results how- 
ever ? — Not very satisfactory. The post of Director in those 
establishments is only a "place tThonneur" given to a man consi- 
dered worthy of honourable retirement. The director receives 
every three months the report from the masters, and with their 
concurrence arranges matters as they think convenient. Besides 
the director absents himself for a certain time as well as the 
masters, and their several duties are performed in their absence by 
deputies. That system is not only bad, but injurious to the pupils ; 
they take the style from their regular masters, but if these are 
continually changed, the pupils will have no style at all. They 
give concerts and mix pupils with professors. How can any one 
thus form an idea of the progress of the pupils ? and the public is 
admitted by paying for the tickets. This system is entirely wrong. 
If the admission is by payment, the press has a right to criticise 
the performance, and criticism in that case does, in my opinion, 
more harm than good, and for this reason — if a pupil is praised, he 
thinks he has arrived at the top of the tree ; if severely judged, he 
is apt to be discouraged. 

When we find that the " Director" is a man who 
looks upon himself as gracefully superannuated by 
an admiring nation, it appears strange to read in the 
report of Mr. Le Neve Foster on the Brussels Con- 
servatoire, what his real duties are. He says : 

The Director is appointed by the King, and can be removed by a 
ministerial decree. He has the general direction of the studies, 
methods of study, and the discipline of the classes as regards both 
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professorg and pupils. He may attend the deliberations of the 
Commission, but has no voice in it. He examines and admits 
or receives pupils, reporting the same to the Commission. He has 
charge of the furniture, instruments, and of the property of the 
establishment generally. With him, assisted by the professors of 
singing and instrumental music, rests the admission or rejection of 
the candidates, 

Kespecting the absence of the Professors already 

mentioned by Mr. Costa, Mr. Foster says : 

The professors and sub-professors are responsible for the conduct 
of their classes, under the supervision of the Director. Leave of 
absence may be given them for a fortnight by the Director; for a 
month by the Commission ; for beyond that period by the Minister, 
under the advice of the Director and the Commission ; but not 
more than once in the year without the special authority of the 
Minister. Absent professors are replaced by sub-professors, or 
rep&iteurt. 

So, after all, the absence of the Professors whose 
names are to attract students to the Institution is, 
not winked at, but allowed— for a fortnight or a 
month without the slightest difficulty ; and, if the 
minister can be successfully cajoled, for an indefinite 
time, which is vaguely hinted at by Mr. Foster as 
"beyond that period." The desire for a large 
Government grant appears universal amongst all the 
professors examined ; and this being admitted as the 
best method of systematizing musical education in 
this country, it only remains to gather from the 
various witnesses the balance of opinion as to the 
desirability of re-forming the present Royal Academy 
of Music, or of instituting a new one. As this is an 
important 'question, we again extract from the 
Report. Mr. Otto Goldschmidt says : 

A list has been prepared (see Appendix, p. 6 of the Report), com- 
prising many of the principal towns of the United Kingdom, in 
which, as already mentioned, the chief professional musicians are 
known to have been students of the Royal Academy ; and while 
with regard to them it may fairly be presumed that they entertain 
a kindly feeling to the Institution where they have pursued their 
studies, it is obvious that with the developed efficiency which an 
amended organisation would secure, the Academy would rise in 
their opinion, and thus strengthened by their increased support, 
would command the confidence of the country at largo. 

Mr. G. A. Macfarren says : 

I think it expedient to take the Royal Academy of Music as the 
basis of any larger institution for cultivating music in England, 
because — firstly, the Academy has lived down the opposition 
of the musical profession, many members of which at first con- 
sidered its establishment inimical to their interests; secondly, 
the success of many of its pupils, and the high position gained by 
some of them as composers, singers, players, and teachers — the last 
most particularly throughout the provinces — has gained the 
Academy a reputation, and won for it a confidence such as would 
cost any new foundation many years to acquire ; thirdly, the regard 
for the Academy of those whom it has educated, and the feeling of 
fraternity among them, secure a large number of supporters, or, at 
least, defenders, to the institution, and induce a considerable 
sense of fellowship in the profession, based on the idea of common 
studentship of one general school ; and fourthly, the long working 
of the Academy affords experience of the requirements and the 
means of meeting them peculiar to this country, of measures to be 
avoided and to be persevered in, and of countless matters of detail 
that would cost years in mastering to any new institution. 

To the question whether he thought it more 
desirable to reform the present Academy than to 
start an opposing Institution, Mr. Costa replied, 
"Yes — certainly," and in another part of his evi- 
dence, he says, " I feel confident that if the Govern- 
ment will afford the means to re-organize and place 
the Royal Academy of Music on a solid basis, it 
would produce composers, singers, and would supply 
good players for every theatre in the metropolis, and 
the provinces with fine orchestras, as in France." 

This is important evidence from a professor who 
some short time ago, with reference to this subject, 
declared that it was utterly useless to attempt to 
" mend an old coat." We could multiply instances of 
similar opinion from most of the witnesses who were 
examined ; but have said enough to prove that the 
balance of evidence is unquestionably in favour of 
re-organizing the present Academy, instead of 



attempting to found a new one. It may be here 
said that Mr. Chorley is unflinchingly opposed to 
any reform of the existing Institution, and desires 
to begin de novo. This fact deserves to be recorded, 
as coming from one who has earnestly considered 
the subject: and, whilst disagreeing with him in 
opinion, we accord him every credit for the sincerity 
of his conviction. 

And now that it is decided that the Royal 
Academy of Music, with all its pleasing associations, 
is not to be thrown aside as utterly worthless, Mr. 
Costa's simile of the "old coat" again forces itself 
upon our mind. After all, there is something 
pleasing in an old coat, because we at least know its 
faults. A new one may be too long — too short — 
may pinch us under the arms ; and, if so, not all its 
glossiness will compensate us for the inconvenience. 
If this were not the case, why do" we longingly 
hang it up in our dressing-room — even after it has 
been superannuated — with a latent idea that it may 
one day be used — as a lounging coat — in the garden 
— on a wet day — or in any other place where we 
seek comfort rather than elegance V The truth is 
that we love it for the good it has done, and cling to 
it as to a tried friend in whom we place implicit 
confidence. 

The reforms most needed in the Royal Academy 
of Music, under its new constitution, must now 
occupy the minds of all actively engaged in the 
undertaking. Opinions vary as to the methods of 
instruction which should be pursued; but all the 
testimony given in the Report at once confirms the 
necessity of having one responsible person — who 
shall be an educated musician — placed at the head 
of the Academy, as a guarantee that the Institution 
shall not degenerate into a mere amateur plaything. 
Professor Sterndale Bennett (who is now appointed 
Principal), in his testimony before the Committee, 
dwells upon the good effects resulting from the 
establishment of a board of professors "as a link 
between the Committee and the large body of pro- 
fessors," and we quite agree with him that such a 
tribunal will be extremely useful, as it will have the 
effect of releasing the Principal from the necessity 
of conducting the whole of the musical arrange- 
ments of the Institution entirely on his own responsi- 
bility. Respecting uniformity of teaching in the 
Academy some discussion has arisen. For our own 
part, we are inclined to think that, without binding 
down each professor to iron rules, which must neces- 
sarily fetter him in the exercise of his own mental 
powers, some approach" to uniformity might be 
attained, so that at least the students should speak 
the same musical language. In this we are disposed 
to agree with Mr. Hullah, who says : 

Much freedom in this respect must be allowed to each individual 
professor, but mutual agreement as to many things is not unattain- 
able. For instance, our musical nomenclature might be made 
more consistent and symmetrical; we might get rid of absurd 
expressions, such as "superfluous fourth," "extreme sharp 
sixth," «fcc. So with regard to the names of notes. In France and 
a great part of Italy, the syllables Do, Re, Mi, &c, are exclusively 
used, not only by musicians, but even by makers of instruments. 
In England, these syllables are used by some persons exclusively; 
by others only in reference to singing, and used in half-a-dozen 
different methods. I think the Academy might do a great deal by 
a re-adjustment of these things, and by setting an example of 
uniformity in regard to them. 

We have said that Professor Sterndale Bennett 
has accepted the post of Principal of what we may 
call the new Academy ; and although in the Report 
before us opinions differ as to whether the Principal 
of a Musical Institution should also be a teacher 
there, we are glad to find that the course we should 
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most unhesitatingly have urged has been acted upon, 
and that Professor Bennett is to give instruction in 
the Academy. No better illustration of the advan- 
tage of this can be given than the long career of 
Mr. Cipriani Potter (for many years Principal of the 
Institution), the influence of whose admirable system 
of training gave a method and solidity to the 
general tuition -which we consider most essential in 
a National School of Music. Out of a multitude of 
counsellors should come wisdom ; and we have every 
hope that much good may be done by the long 
examination which the professors resident in England, 
as well as others interested in the cause of musical 
education, have cheerfully submitted to. For our- 
selves, we are inclined to place much more stress 
upon the general education of a musician than seems 
to have been done by any of the witnesses. This is 
a delicate subject, but it must be boldly faced and 
grappled with. Dr. Wylde has expressed his con- 
viction of the necessity of meeting this difficulty — 
for a difficulty it certainly is — and Mr. Costa presses 
upon us the importance of the subject by saying, 
"I know, and am sorry to say, that some of the 
finest orchestra players can scarcely write their own 
names." Is it for a moment to be supposed that the 
highest poetical feeling can be produced in music 
where no similar feeling has been created by educa- 
tion in other arts ? Instrumental performers and 
vocalists are but musical orators ; and what oration 
can produce its effect when the language employed 
is not instinct with the mental culture of the 
speaker? Mendelssohn was a composer; but his 
refined nature was as keenly sensitive to other arts 
as to his own ; and he created musical works with 
the earnest hope of inspiring that reverence which 
he had himself felt for the works of others. Whether 
as executants or creators of music, therefore, a good 
education is absolutely necessary to ensure an appre- 
ciation of art in its highest aspect; and this we 
sincerely hope will be one of the points insisted upon 
in the Royal Academy of Music. 

Another important matter is the attaching of a 
theatre to the Academy where, with the aid of 
scenery, dresses, and all accessories, the pupils may 
acquire a perfect knowledge of the stage, as well as 
of the various styles of operatic music, so that on 
quitting the Academy, they may be at once qualified 
to appear on the lyric stage. The cultivation of 
Church music we also believe to be most essential 
and this should be done, as Mr. G. A. Macfarren 
suggests, by having a church or chapel in connection 
with the Institution, in which a choral service should 
be properly performed by the pupils. Military music 
should also receive due attention ; and there can be 
no doubt that regimental band committees would 
gladly avail themselves of the opportunity of sending 
persons intended for the office of bandmaster to 
receive their education at the Academy, could they 
be admitted (as Mr. Macfarren proposes) at a reduc- 
tion of the usual fees. We understand that the 
directors of the Academy have already decided that 
lectures shall be given to the; students at stated 
intervals. As an incentive to study, we consider this 
of the utmost importance ; and would only suggest 
that, in addition to music, other subjects should be 
freely admitted into the course of lectures, so 
that they may form a component portion of that 
general education which, as we have before stated, 
we regard as absolutely essential to the cultivated 
musician. 



Time alone can of course determine the result of 
the reforms contemplated in the re-organized Royal 
Academy of Music; but this we know, from ex- 
perience, that those who gallantly placed themselves 
at the helm when the vessel was foundering, will 
work with renewed zeal now that the storm is past. 
As Mr. G. A. Macfarren truly says, the Institution 
has " lived down " the opposition of the past — may 
the future prove that those who boldly placed their 
faith in its solidity were the truest friends of art and 
artists in England. 



THE WORCESTER FESTIVAL. 

The meeting of the Three Choirs, which took place this year at 
Worcester, appears to have been, both financially and artistically, 
a decided success ; but interesting as the Festival has been to those 
who look forward to the periodical performance of the great sacred 
works, nothing of sufficient interest has been brought forward to 
justify more than a record of the proceedings. The Festival com- 
menced on the 11th ult. with divine service in the Cathedral at 
half -past eight. The Chant Service was by Dr. Wesley, and the 
Anthem, " Praise the Lord, O my soul," by Mr. Goss, the well- 
known organist of St Paul's Cathedral, London. We know nothing 
of the reasons which led Dr. Wesley to decline the post of organist 
during the Festival, but we are informed that Mr. Done received a 
communication from him on the preceding Saturday, saying that 
he would be unable to fulfil his engagement, and proposing that 
the duty should be undertaken by Mr. Hamilton Clark, of Queen's 
College, Oxford. This offer was refused by the Committee, and an 
efficient substitute was immediately found in Mr. Townshend 
Smith, of Hereford. There was a very excellent sermon, preached 
by the Rev. J. W. Leigh, of Stoneleigh, in which music as an aid to 
divine worship was most ably and eloquently advocated. The 
morning's performance in the Cathedral contained only two entire 
works — Handel's Dettingen Te Deum, and Mendelssohn's 55th Psalm, 
" Hear my prayer," the other portion consisting of those unsatis- 
factory " selections " which are usually permitted to fill up at least 
one of the days at a Festival. The Dettingen Te Deum is one of 
those occasional things which, happening to be entrusted to a man 
of genius, survives long after the event which gave rise to it is 
almost forgotten. The composition is filled with the true Handelian 
feeling; and its performance on this occasion was an unequivocal 
success. The solo singers were Madame Patey-Whytock, Miss 
Pullen, Messrs. Cammings and Lewis Thomas ; and Mr. T. 
Harper played the prominent trumpet part in the bass solo, 
"Thou art the King of Glory." The magnificent choruses 
with which the Te Deum abounds produced a fine effect in the 
Cathedral, and were evidently as acceptable to the audience as 
if Earl Dudley had never raised his voice against the dese- 
cration of the sacred edifice by the performance of such works. 
In Mendelssohn's Prayer, Madame Lemmens-Sherrington sang the 
soprano solo with exquisite feeling, and created a deep impression 
upon her hearers — even indeed upon those who remember how 
perfect was the interpretation of this truly religious piece by 
Madame Goldschmidt-Lind. Then came some clippings from 
Costa's Oratorio Naaman, including the Trio, "Haste to Samaria, 
let us go " (excellently sung by Madame Lemmens-Sherrington, 
Madame Sainton-Dolby, and Mr. Cummings), the Recitative and 
Invocation, " Hear me, Almighty God " (given with much feeling 
by Mr. Santley) — during the delivery of which the similar scene 
from Mendelssohn's Elijah will intrude itself — the Recitative, " God 
be praised" (sung by Madame Lemmens-Sherrington), the Recita- 
tive and Air, " I dreamt I was in Heaven " (pathetically rendered 
by Madame Sainton-Dolby), and the Qaartett, "Honour and glory" 
(sung by Madlle. Titiens, Madame Dolby, Messrs. Cummings and 
Santley), which formed a fitting conclusion to the selection, 
although Mr. Costa, we think, would scarcely thank the authorities 
of the Festival for presenting these detached fragments of his work 
for the judgment of a Worcester audience. The Song and Chorus 
from Handel's St, Cecilia (in which Madlle. Titiens gave the solo 
with remarkable brilliancy) concluded the first part. Haydn was 
the next victim to the cutting process, Parts 1 and 2 of the Creation 
being selected for the remaining portion of the performance. In 
this Mr. Sims Reeves produced his usual effect ; and the air, ' ' With 
verdure clad," was sung by Madlle. Titiens with a purity of style 
scarcely to be expected from one so eminent as a dramatic vocalist. 
Mr. Santley 1 s "Rolling in foaming billows" was also a most finished 
performance ; and the choruses were steady and effective throughout. 
Mendelssohn's Elijah was given at the second performance ; and 
as usual, each of the principal singers was provided with something 
to do, to the utter detriment of the general effect of the Oratorio — 
as we have said before in writing of the Festival of the Three 
Choirs, and shall probably often have to say again. This time the 
soprano music was divided between Madame Lemmens-Sherrington 
and Madlle. Titiens, the tenor between Messrs. Cummings and Sims 
Reeves, and the contralto between Mesdames Patey-Whytock and 
Sainton-Dolby, Mr. Santley forming a glorious exception to the 
rule by singing the whole of the music of the Prophet without 
assistance. To chronicle in detail how such music was sung by 
such vocalists would be simply useless, nor would it now be 
necessary to dwell upon the fact that never in that Cathedral was & 
congregation more truly devout>-more fully impressed with the 
sublime truths of Christianity— more charitably uwposed towards 



